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LITERA TURE. 

Professor R. A. Proctor has written a series of essays on 
the wonders of the firmament, remarkable for the interesting and 
comprehensive manner in which they treat of great and profound 
subjects, bringing them within the easy comprehension of the non- 
professional reader. The book is called "The Expanse of Heaven," 
and is from the press of D. Appleton & Co., of New York. Un- 
der the similitude of a dream. Professor Proctor illustrates how 
tiny is our earth, and how insignificant in size and strength are its 
inhabitants; he then writes of the "great and marvelous" sun, 
graphically describing the fury with which its fiery furnaces burn, 
when, to the unaided vision of man, it seems as calm as the depths 
of a summer sky. Three chapters are devoted to the moon and 
its wonders, and many statements are made which will be new and 
startling to most readers, such as: "It follows that there are not 
quite twelve lunar days in a lunar year. Each of the four seasons 
lasts rather less than three days." Other chapters are devoted to 
the evening star, Venus ; the ruddy planet, Mars ; and the pecu- 
liar life which must exist there ; to Jupiter, the prince of planets, 
and its family of moons; to Saturn, the ring-girdled planet; to 
Newton and the law of the universe and "the discovery of two 
giant planets." This chapter is more wonderful and interesting 
than any thing we are familiar with in romance. All lovers of 
the sublime and beautiful, all who care to study the wonders of 
creation, will find this book supplying a want long felt. Mr. 
Proctor puts us on the track of the lost comet, he makes us familiar 
with the visitants from the star depths, and he tells extraordinary 
things about comets, how the planets grew, the flight of light, 
worlds lit by colored suns, the king of suns, etc., 
etc. There is so much in this book, it is hardly 
possible to more than call attention to it within the 
space of a limited notice. A contemplation and 
study of the wonders of the heavens, under the 
able guidance of Professor Proctor, can only tend 
to elevate the mind and improve the understand- 
ing. 

Dr. J. Bell Pettigrew, of Edinburgh, has written 
a curiously instructive work on "Animal Loco- 
motion," in which he considers, from a scientific 
stand-point, walking, swimming, and flying, con- 
cluding with a dissertation on aeronautics. The 
book has one hundred and thirty-five wood en- 
gravings, illustrative of the text, and the subjects 
treated appear to be thoroughly exhausted. The 
author tells us that : 

"The most exquisite form loses much of its 
grace if bereft of motion, and the riiost imgainly 
animal conceals its want of symmetry in the co- 
adaptation and exercise of its several parts. The 
rigidity and stillness of death alone are unnatural. 
So long as things ' live, move, and have a being,' 
they are agreeable objects in the landscape. * * 
No one can see a bee steering its course with ad- 
mirable precision from flower to flower in search 
of nectar; or a swallow darting like a flash of 
lightning along the lanes in pursuit of insects ; or 
• a wolf panting in breathless haste after a deer ; or 
a dolphin rattling like a mill-wheel after a shoal 
of flying-fish, without feeling his interest keenly 
awakened." 

By discovering natural laws. Dr. Pettigrew tells 
us that we have been enabled to literally outrace 
the quadruped on the land, and the fish in the sea. 
Having taken these two steps, it but remains for 
us to accomplish the third, and most difficult, when 
the tramway of the air will be traced by man's in- 
genuity. This must be done to complete that won- 
derfully perfect and very comprehensive system of 
locomotion which we behold in nature, and the 
object of this book is one means to that end, since 
it aims to unfold the laws which regulate the 
movements of the traveling surfaces (whether feet, 
fins, or wings) of all animals. Those interested in 
such matters will study this book enthusiastically, 
learning much which is curious relative to all 
forms of animal locomotion, and doubtless com- 
ing to the conclusion of the learned author, that a 
remarkable analogy exists between walking, swim- 
ming and flying, and that these facts ought to inspire with confi 
dence the pioneer in aerial navigation. 



adapted for displays of large bodies of troops,' as I sat looking at 
ihe parade ground of this park, a clear unbroken greensward of 
six times the size." 

The following statement, on page 32, will excite some surprise in 
those who have heard many famous stories about the wonders of 
English beef: 

" But there is one dish which can be had in perfection only in 
America, and that is an American beefsteak. It is almost impos- 
sible to get a decent beefsteak in England, out of the city of Lon- 
don, and there only at a few well-known restaurants celebrated for 
that specialty." 

On page 96 we read : 

There is not a church or cathedral, not in ruins, that the tourist 
visits in Great Britain, but that he reads the bloody catalogue of 
victims of England's glory recorded on mural tablets or costly 
monuments, a glory that seems built upon hecatombs of lives, 
showing that the very empire itself is held together by the cement 
of human blood, — blood, too, of the dearest and the bravest, — for I 
have read upon costly monuments, reared by titled parents, of 
noble young soldiers of twenty-two and twenty years, and even 
younger, who have fallen ' victims to Chinese treachery,' ' perished 
m a typhoon in the Indian Ocean,' 'been massacred in India,' 
'lost at sea,' 'killed in the Crimea.' This fearful record that one 
encounters upon every side is a terrible and bloody reckoning of 
the cost of the great nation's glory and power." 



The first of a series of books, to be called the " Bric-a-Brac," has 
appeared from the house of Scribner, Armstrong & Co., edited by 
R. H. Stoddard. The volume is made up of judiciously selected 
and interesting personal reminiscences by Chorley, Planchd, and 
Young, three English gentlemen who filled different stations in life 




Mr. Curtis Guild, the editor of the Boston Commercial Bulletin, 
has published a volume of travels under the title of " Over the 
Ocean," it being the result of his observations made during an ex- 
tensive tour through Europe. With the habits of observation 
peculiar to an editor of large experience, he saw much in Europe 
which escapes ordinary eyes, and it is the record of this which gives 
his volume peculiar value over other books of travel. Whether in 
London, Paris, or the Alpine passes ; in the great cathedrals of 
the old world, or the mansions of English noblemen, Mr. Guild is 
always interesting and instructive. As a citizen of Boston, liberal 
minded and well informed relative to American manners and in- 
stitutions, Mr. Guild's opinions of life in Europe as contrasted with 
life in this country, are entitled to respect and consideration. 
While he find-; some things abroad to condemn, he finds much to 
praise, and although having great faith in the ultimate destiny of 
his own countr>', he is by no means blind to its faults as they 
are revealed in contrast to the high state of civilization on the other 
side of the ocean. Nearly every class of readers will find some- 
thing of interest in Mr. Guild's volume, as he writes of a vast vari- 
ety of subjects. His descriptions of persons and places are particu- 
larly good, carrymg the reader along in imagination until he seems 
to see them with his own eyes. An extract or two from this book 
will give the reader some idea of its quality, as well as its extensive 
range of subjects. On page 19, we read : 

" My first ride in an old country park was in the Phcenix Park, 
Dublin,— a beautiful pleasure-ground of over eighteen hundred 
acres in extent. I imagined how laughable it must have seemed to 
the Prince of Wales, when, at the review he attended on Boston 
Common, he politely assented to the remark of a militia officer, 
'that this great area' (the Common parade ground) 'was well 



DAVID NEAL. 

and came in contact with many people known to fame, who flour- 
ished in the first half of the present century. The literature of per- 
sonal reminiscence is always entertaining, but especially so when 
a succinct summation of it is given in a beautifully printed volume. 
The pictures of the men and women with which this book is richly 
studded, have been selected from large works containing much 
matter of no special interest to Americans. We read in this book 
of such persons as Miss Landon (" L. E. L."), N.. P. Willis, 
Count d'Orsay, Byron, Edwin Forrest, Isaac Disraeli, Lord Lyt- 
ton, George Grote, Paul de Kock, Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. Browning, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, and a host of other worthies, catching new 
glimpses of them as they appeared while living, and learning much 
which is very instructive, as well as toothsome. There is much of 
"the real blood and bone of human heroism" in these pages, as 
well as " the fribbles, oddities, and vanities of humanity," all valu- 
able in the study of human nature. " There is no kind of sermon 
so effective," says Prof. Blackie, "as the example of a great man." 
In this choice' Walhalla of biography, we see the portraits of both 
great and little men, as well as women, and read of the things they 
actually accomplished. Such as is heroic and worthy of Imitation, 
we may follow. The weak and foolish we can avoid ; the mistakes 
others made, being pointed . out, are so many warnings to us. 
After reading this book, one may say with the sarcasm of Pliny, 
" There is nothing more proud or more paltry than man ! " and 
we may add, there is nothing more humble, or significant. Mr. 
H. F. Chorley, who is one of the contributors to this volume, was 
born in 1808, and became the musical critic of the London Atken- 
cBum. J. R. Planch^ was bom in 1796, and was famous in Lon- 
don as a playwright. ' He lived; moved, and had his being in the 
theatre. J. C. Young was bom in 1806, and became a clergyman. 
He died last year, a genial English gentleman. It is from such 
sources as these the materials for this volume are drawn, and they 
prove to be as varied as one can wish. 
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DAVID NEAL. 

There is, perhaps, no part of the world, certainly no section of 
.-\merica, which has so much reason to be proud of her sons as 
New England. Men have gone out from there who have distin- 
guished themselves in every branch of science, literature and art. 
Great machinists, celebrated inventors and deep thinkers have been 
proud of New England as their birthplace, and many a man 
whose name is spoken with reverence in cultivated European cir- 
cles, looks back with tender memories to the simple country town, 
with its noisy factory, its plain wooden houses, and unfenced vil- 
lage green, where he passed the golden days of boyhood. "The 
thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts," and the boy's eyes 
often see far over the hills which surround his native town, catch- 
ing dim visions of his after life in the dictance there. 

Among the youngest of New England's sons who give fair 
promise of doing lasting honor to their native land, is David Neal, 
a young artist who resides at present in Munich. 

David Neal spent the years of his boyhood surrounded by the 
practical, common-sense influences of a New-England manufac- 
turing town ; but the artist-soul was born in him, and even when a 
boy, he was a hero among his playmates on account of his power 
to amuse them by sketching all manner of pictures, and by illus- 
trating any village incident which happened to strike his childish 
fancy. When still a youth he went to Saa Francisco, and there set 
seriously to work with bmsh and colors. He produced several 
very pretty pictures which showed much skill in designing and 
genuine artistic sentiment. But no one saw so 
clearly as "he did that much teaching and severe 
study were necessary before he could take his 
place among artists, and claim a right to be ac- 
knowledged as one of them. David Neal, to- 
gether with his artistic genius, possesses a good 
solid stock of New England energy and determi- 
nation, and with no one to aid him, dependent 
entirely upon himself, he decided to go to Munich 
and devote his entire future life to art. 

To decide a thing was to do it, and soon the 
young man found himself in that great centre of 
German art, alone, ignorant of the language, and 
with his position yet to win. Nothing daunted, 
he secured himself a place in the art-school, and 
went to work with a will. In what seems an in- 
credibly short space of time, he made many and 
valuable friends, and learned to speak German 
with ease and fluency. His earnest desire for 
knowledge and his perseverance in acquiring it, 
procured for him the favorable notice of many 
men celebrated in Munich art-circles. Prominent 
among these was the late Chevalier Max Ainmiil- 
ler, for many years the director of the celebrated 
establishment of glass-painting in Munich. Max 
Ainmiiller was of the greatest assistance to the 
young American, and proved himself a true and 
faithful friend until he died, aiding him with ad- 
vice in his art-studies, and giving him the hand of 
his daughter in marriage. 

David Neal has been working for some years 
under the direction of Professor Karl Piloty, one 
of the greatest living masters of Germany. Some 
of the most promising of youthful European paint- 
ers are numbered among the students of Karl 
Piloty, and Neal and young Kaulbach, both under 
Piloty's direction at present, are already holding a 
high position among their companions. 

It was a most fortunate thing for David Neal 
to fall into the hands of so wjse and skillful a 
master as Karl Piloty, who is one of those men so 
rare among teachers, who make a faithful study 
of the natural tendencies of a pupil, and devote 
themselves to the development of each separate 
individuality. Piloty's students are attached to 
him by the strongest ties of love and reverence. 
He seeks opportunity to give them every advan- 
tage in his power, and whenever he makes jour- 
neys to picturesque localities for artistic study, he 
is always accompanied by some of his favorite pupils. Some years 
since, David Neal and young Kaulbach were his companions on a 
journey to Venice, where Neal made studies which have already 
proved of service to him. His large painting'of the" Grand 
Canal," the property of a gentleman in Chicago, was the result of 
that journey, as also some studies of Venetian buildings, exquisite 
bits of coloring and full of Venetian sunshine. 

David .Neal has a great fondness for old interiors, and furniture 
and costumes of the Rennaissance. Masterly drawing, rich color- 
ing, and bold effects of light and shade are distinguishing charac- 
teristics in his pictures. He works rapidly, and has already accom- 
plished a goodly amount for one who calls himself still a student. 
"After the Chase," an engraving of which has been givien in this 
journal, was exhibited in America some years since; also, a fine 
old cathedral interior. His latest and most important work, 
"James Watt," was purchased by Sir Benjamin Phillips, of Lon- 
don, and is now in the private collection of that gentleman. 

Mr. Neal is at present at work upon a picture which has already 
been purchased by an American gentleman, and which will proba- 
bly be exhibited here some time during the coming year. The 
subject is, "The First Meeting of Marie Stuart and Riccio." The 
moment represented is that when the singer Riccio comes to 
Holyrood, poor, with nothing but his mandolin and bundle, and 
obtains permission of the porter to sleep upon a chest in the hall. 
The picture shows the foot of the staircase leading to the chapel. 
The queen is coming down, accompanied by a few of her suite, 
and stops astonished at the sudden apparition of the wandering 
singer. The contrast between the costume of the Troubadour and 
the elegant surroundings is very effective. All the interior accom- 
paniments are drawn with the greatest care, the architecture being 
of the period of Francis I. The subject and situation are pecu- 
liarly adapted to Mr, Neal's style of painting, and the picture gives 
promise of being the greatest work he has thus far produced. 



